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* For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou day us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joun Hay. 


Problems of Aiiarchism. 


LABOR. 
4.— Limitations of the Effect of Competition on Wages. 

Atl Socialists and most labor reformers assert that 
competition as an industrial force is destructive of the 
interests of the working class, and believe that. by its 
elimination alone can the laborer become free. A clear 
analysis of the working of competition, its effects andl 
limitations, does not sustain this view. To the absence 
of competition, as before intimated, we may with equal 
reasua charge the economic disabilities of the wage- 
workers. As in other exrors of Socialist economics, I 
believe that tias cse is derived from the orthodox ex- 
pounders of poittical ecoummy. Competition is assumed 
by them to ke ia perfect operation under what they are 
pleased te accept as induaial freedom in raodern capi- 
talistic society. Production zad exchange are con- 
ducted in accordance with this princie, which operates 
` with no less force in the rsim cf distribution: But, 
while we need not Gispute the motive power of compe- 
tition in cupitaiizt production and exchange, when it 
comes to ihe distribution of wealth and the determina- 
tion of the laborers’ share no such generai principle pre- 
vails. Yet the economists assume its existence, and 
thereupon justify the preseat result of distribution and 
wage system, while the Socialists find fault with distri- 
bution and the unjust reward of labor, and denounce 
competition as the source of the evil. At this point 
begins the confusion of ideas on the subject. Atmo- 
spheric pressure is equal to some fifteen pounds to the 
square inch, and no evil results, because it is distri- 
buted equally from every side; but once let this 
equality of pressure be set aside, and the force of at- 
mospheric weight at once becomes dangerous. In the- 
ory competition with the economists is like the normal 
pressure of air, — it is perfect when acting in all direc- 
tions; but in reality it never is so,—a fact they too 
often forget. Moreover, it is impossible that competi- 
tion could fulfil the theory under any conditions that 
have ever existed. Certainly the present system is far 
from such a consummation. So that those who exalt 
competition as a perfect economic regulator and those 
who assail it as the cause of existing wrongs are equally 
under a delusion. f 

A narrow view of the subject is displayed by those 
who. on seeing that low wages are connected with a 
particular aspect of competition, attack the whole vrin- 
ciple in all its relations and demand its abolitiou, with- 
out studying the other elements that affect the price of 
jabor and determine the extent of the operation of com- 
petition itself. So that, instead of treating a primary 
and natural force inseparable from the free relations of 
men as the source of the robbery of labor, a broader 
view would reveal monopoly in ita various forms 
propped up by authority, restriction of industry and 
the demand for labor chiefly through an inadequate 
medium of exchange, a6 more potent elements in the 
case. 

The limited scope of competition under present con- 
ditions in the problem of. securing the just reward of 
labor has been noted by a few economists. While it 
je practically inoperative between different industrial 


grades, it is unduly intensified between the members | 
| surplus value. 


A each class, fiala in Mih lower ranks of poet 


wherein Sets is artificially maintained iyoni the ef- 5] 
fective demand and wages at the lowest point. Edu- 
cation, social position, and privieges arising out of the 
command of wealth determine the degree of competi- 
tion to which the members of each class are exposed. 
Differences of income, except within the same indus- 
trinl grade, are due neither to general competition nor 
the economic valne of the services rendered. The 
higher grades have a monopoly of advantages not pos- 
sessed by the classes below, which serves to explain the 
want of relation becween the utility of services and 
their reward. Hence this social monopoly depending 
on the monopoly of wealth tends to defeat competition 
and prevents the equalization of the benefits it would 
otherwise produce. 

This view is, however, applicable only to a transi- 
tional stage, and tends to become less important with 
the progress even of capitalist society. In America it 
is of less account than in England, though competition 
there continually grows more effective. Education as 
comrunly understood has become of less value in earn- 
ing a living than the ability to perform almost any 
kind of manual labor. While no less requisite than for- 
merly, it isnow but an adjunct to some sort of specialized 
training, and, as mere education in the academic sense, 
has no market value except in pedagogy. A literary 
vocation is worth less from the pecuniary standpoint 
than hod-carrying, taking, not the rare specialists 
whose big earnings are very exceptional, but the com- 
bined retutns of all who fotow it for a living. Owing 
to the wios facilities opeu to almost all classes for 
acquiring the usual medicai or legal training, these pro- 
fessions, recl.oning all who are in them, ccmpare unfa- 
vorably with ‘te averege earnings of a skilled mechanic. 
In Germany and France the glut in the professions is 
still greater than in the United States. Such are the 
leveling ten:te xcies of a more general competition. Not 
the grade or ca'ling that will in future count, but the in- 
dividual qualities of each in the earning of a livelinood. 
Specialists in any branch whose services are of great 
utility in the conditions at the time prevailing, men of 
genius, great organizers, orators at the bar, and all 
whose peculiar qualifications supply excessive and in- 
tense needs must as at present, however great be the 
economic reforms, secure to themselves remuneration 
phenomenally high. I cannot accept the usual Social- 
istic view, not uncommon among Anarchists, that ine 
qualities of this kind will disappear. 

The wages these classes obtain for their services are 
not likely, even under much freer conditions than now 
prevail, to be brought down by competition to the com- 
mon level; though average work not specialized into in- 
dividual monopolies must inevitably become equalized 
in value and remuneration. The effects of competition 
with regar to commodities may with safety be postu- 
lated, but not in the case of mer ‘To identify labor 
and wages with commodities and their prices is the 
source of much confusion in theories on the subject. 
Nearly all the economists have done so, and with their 
“economic men” travestied the method and purpose of 
scientific investigation. Karl Marx, though setting vy 
as a critic of the classic and vulgar teachers, in work- 
ing out his special theory adopts most of their pseudo- 
laws, treating labor and commodities as economically 
identical and subject to the same laws; while in the 
parts of his work where his theory is not under discus- 
sion he recognizes this and many other fallacics,— 
such, for example, as the reduction of all labor to a 
quantitative standard measured in hours of work,— 
which ure essential to the elaboration of the doctrine of 
Wa. Batntr. 


A Problem for Mr. Schilling. 


Friend Schilling: 

I am much interested in the controversy between you 
and Trinkaus, in which you contend that money is cap- 
ital. I rather think Trinkaus is correct in charging - 
that you confuse the symbol wita the thing itself. 
Capital must be some form of wealth, under certain 
conditions. If you can show chat money is a form of 
wealth, then you ars right, for the conditions which 
segregate capital from other forms of wealth all inhere 
in the form of money. But you will first have to jus- 
tify your contention that the representative of wealth 
is wealth. 

Let me cite you an illustration: 

A has a business house, in which he also lives, but 
his business and family are growing, and he cannot 
longer be comfortable in the narrow confines of th- 
shop. His property is worth $10,000. 

B has a residence, which he wants to sell, as he is 
about to remove from that community. The residence 
is worth $10,000. It is just the place A wants. But 
his business requires his ready capital, and, when B 
offers to sei] him the residence, he is in a quandary. 

But B is a member of a codperative bank. end he sug- 
geste to A that the codperative bank will take a lien on 
his business house and also on the residence, — the com- 
bined value of the properties being $20,000, -— and will 
issue the notes of the bank in the amount of $10,000 on 
this security worth $20,000. A avails himself of this 
method; the negotiation and transaction are mate; A 
owns both residence and store-house, and B has the 
moncy. in the morning, before the transaction, the 
combined “visible wealth” of A and B was $20,000. 
In the afternoon, after the transaction, there is, accord- 
ing to vonr view, extant $30,000 worth of wealth, fifty 
per « which was created in the twinkling of an 
eye. .ing to my view, and Trinkaus’s, the trans- 
action di ot create aL y additional wealth. The issue 
of the money was merely a representative of wealth al- 
ready in existence, and itself was not wealth, and, not 
being wealth, neither can it be capital, for, while all 
wealth is not capital, it is undeniable that all capital is 
wealth. 

I may be wrong, and, if so, I wish you would set me 
right by clearing up any fog you may find in the above 
illustration. Truly your friend, 

HERMAN KUEN. 


Mr. Schilling’s Solution. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 
lf A and B negotiate with the codperative bank, as 
indicated, to facilitate this transaction, and B is com- 
pelled to ‘‘ put up” both residence and store as security 
in consideration for the money, then it is not true that 
“fifty per cent. was created in the twinkling of an eye,” 
because the bank really parted with $10,000, which Mr. 
Kuehn seems to forget. Further, B does not own the 
residence and store absolutely, but conditionally. 
In the morning A had residence worth $10, 000 
B had store worth 10,000 
Bank had cash, 10,000 


Total, $90,000 
After the transaction the bank simply passes the | 
money from ita drawer to A’s pocket, leaving the pro- | 
perty in B's name conditionally, and places B's mort: 
gage in the drawer which in the morning contained Mage 
money. Now, where is the fiction? 

Qro, A. Strained. 

Bunnav oF LABOR, SPRINGFIELD, Tn, 
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“du abolishing vent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sia- 
veru, the Revolution abolishes at one siroke the sword of the execu- 
toner, the eal of the magistrata, the club of the policeman, the gauge 
Of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, all those 
tnsiauia af Politica. which young Liberty grinds beneath her heel.’ — 
PROU DHON. 








E The appearance in the editorial column of arti- 


& . cles over other signatures than the editor’s initial indi- 


cates that the editor approves their central purpose and 
general tenor, though he does not hold himself respon- 
sible for every phrase or word. But the appearance in 
other parts of the paper of articles by the same or other 
writers by no means indicates that he disapproves them 
in any respect, such disposition of them being governed 
largely by motives of convenience. 


The Capita! Controversy. 

Considering that the question whether motley 
is capital is considered by so considerable a per- 
son as Mr, Wordsworth Donisthorpe not worth 
considering, it will doubtless surprise him to find 
it considered in this issue of Liberty by a large 
mnnber of considerable persons, including him- 
self. Following his example rather than his 
precept, I join in this general consideration. 

lere is my argument. 

Major Premise, Everything net labor that 
plays a part in production is capital. 

Minor Premise, Money is a thing not labor 
that plays a part in production. 

Conelision, Money is capital. 

lu wetgning this argument it should be borne 
in mind that by labor | mean Auman labor ex- 
clusively, and by production aX the processes 
through which wealth passes in preparation for 
ase in a given form, 

Will my major premise — which happens to 
be also a definition of capital —be denied? If 
so, ou what ground? It seems to me that the 
very purpose of the word capital is to distinguish 
the non-human factors in production from the 
human factor, and that its value in economic 
terminology lies precisely ix this distinction. I 
do not think it possible to 39 detine the word 
that it will clearly and detinitely establish any 
other distinction, except by absolutely aad arbi- 
trarily severing it from all relationship to the 
idea of production; and such relationship is im- 
plied in all the definitions that I have ever seen. 

Will my minor premise — which is not a defi- 
nition of money, but only such partial descrip- 
tien thereof as is essential to the syllogism — be 
denied? Hardly. At any rate, I do not find 
that it is denied by any of the participants in 
this discussion. Mr. Donisthorpe unquestion- 
ably admits it in classing money as a tool; Mr. 
Fisher does not dispute it; Mr. Porter expressly 
declares that money is indirectly productive; 
and Mr, Trinkaus by implication says the same, 
for his definition of capital, framed expressly to 
exclude money, is ‘* only that which directly aids 
in production of snbstances.” And indeed how 
could the statement that money is a factor in 
production be rationally disputed? Tf it is not, 
why do we use money at all? Why do we not 


1 
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abolish it? We certainly could do as well with- 


out it, if it is of no service in production. 

As for my conclusion, no one possessing the 
slightest logical faculty will maintain that there 
is any escape from it if neither premise be de- 


i nied. 


| 
i 


, manufacture. 


Whatever battle there may be against my po- | 


sition will doubtless wage around the major pre- 


mise. Exceptions will be taken to the definition 
of capital. But show me another and a better 
one. Show me one as good. Show me a defi- 


nition that defines. 

Mr. Donisthorpe’s certainly will not do. Cap- 
ital, he telis us, is ‘‘that the value of which is 
due to the value of its products.” He tries to 
show by analogy that this definition serves a 
practical purpose. But his analogy does not 
hold. The word ‘‘ripe,” which he selects for 
comparison, does to some extent distinguish. 
We know ihe distinctly unripe peach from the 
peach which seems to us distinctly ripe. The 
latter may not be the perfection of ripeness, but, 
provided our sonses detect in it neither unripe- 
ness nor decay, it is to us ripe. Although be- 
tween the unripe and the ripe there are some 
cases to us doubtful, we do by the word ‘ ripe” 
distinguish clearly between the peaches on one 
side of the doubtful cases and those on the other 
side. The distinctly unripe do not partake of 
ripeness; the distinctly ripe do not partake of 
unripeness. The two classes are mutuelly ex- 
clusive. But Mr. Donisthorpe’s definition of 
capital reveals no mutually exclusive classes at 
all. All capital is fruenda in some degree; all 
fruenda are capital in some degree. We dis- 
cover uothing that is distinctly capital, nothing 
distinctly fruenda. Not only are there same 
doubtful cases; all the cases are doubtful. Mr. 
Donisthorpe’s definition lacks the very merit 
which he claims for it; it is not practical. We 
may allow it a theoretical merit, since it is at 
least a clear conception; but it certainly is not a 
good working definition, for it furnishes no ac- 
tual classification of which we can speak securely. 
Tes author admits that ‘it would be a mockery 
to describe as capital some things which logically 
fall into that category,” such as bicycles, ‘‘ which 
may be used for production, but the price of 
which is determined by the demand for bicycles 
as a means of direct gratification.” But would 
it not be equally a mockery to exclude from the 
category of capital the piano, when so many 
professionals are using it as the tool of their 
trade? Yet it is in precisely the same position 
as the bicycle. It may be and is used for pro- 
duction, but its price is determined by the ama- 
teur demand, The definition, moreover, leads 
to conclusions 12nifestly absurd. If I, a dealer 
in boots, have my store-shelves tilled with them, 
I have no capital, according to Mr. Donisthorpe; 
but, if I have thousands of pairs on the top of 
the Himalayas, then I have a large amount of 
capital. Clearly, under Mr. Donisthorpe’s defi- 
nition, it is better not to be a capitalist. Ridi- 
culous! 

Mr. Trinkaus’s definition aime to distinguish 
between the direct factors in production and the 
indirect. I find this distinction difficult to grasp. 
Both Mr. Trinkaus and Mr. Porter, if I under- 
stand them, look upon manufacture as direct 
production and upon distribution as indirect pro- 
duction. To me, if there is any difference, the 
latter seems the more direct of the two. Cer- 
tainly it more immediately precedes consump- 
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tion, and that is most direct which is immediate. 
I see no sense or use in the distinetion. It seems 
to me that the desire to make it arises from a 
failure to thoroughly realize that distribution is 
as true and essential a part of production as is 
Moreover, I do not think that 
Mr. Trinkaus’s definition expresses his real atti- 
tude. For instance, it is searcely possible that 
he does not consider locomotives capital, and 
yet, taking his conception of directness, the lo- 
comotive is as indirect a factor in production as 
is money, both being tools for saving time and 
labor in exchange, 

Mr. Porter differs with Mr. Trinkaus in that 
he includes under the head of capital: both the 
direct and the indirect factors in production. 
He says that the capital of a community is its 
accumulated savings. This may pass as equiva- 
lent in substance to my own definition, though 
less accurately framed; the definition, as Mr. 
Porter puts it, is not strictly true unless it be 
assumed that the savings are consumed produc- 
tively. 

Mr. Porter's definition obliges bim to class 
gold and silver money as capital. He does not 


: see, however, that it also obliges him to class 


| representative money as capital. 


This is the 
more strange because he affirms that representa- 
tive money performs the same function that gois 
and silver money perform, and even in a supe- ` 
rior manner. Now, capital being determined 

purely by funetion, it is obvious that whatever 
performs the function of gold and silver money 

is as truly capital as gold and silver meney. 

But I see where Mr. Porter’s difficulty lies. It 

is the same difficulty that besets Mr. Trinkaus - 
and Mr. Kuehn. All of these gentlemen per- 

ceive that only actual wealth can be capital, and 

all of them agree in the opinion that representa- 

tive money is not actual wealth. Now, this 

last opinion arises, in my judgment, from an 

erroneous conception of the nature of money, 

for which conception the term “representative 

money,” which, strictly speaking, is a misno- 

mer, is largely to blame. This term seems to 
warrant the supposition which these gentlemen 
entertain that the paper representing wealth is 
itself the money (and indeed in every-day life 
there is no harm in so calling it), whereas in re- 
ality the money is not the paper, but is the 
monetary power, or function, or capacity, natu- 
rally inhering in the wealth which the paper re- 
presents. This monetary power is one of the 
uses of that wealth, and is therefore actual 
wealth. The discovery that all w. Ith having 
an appreciable and reasonably stable value is ca- 
pable of this monetary use was in itself a vast 
addition to the wealth of the world; for, when 
a new use is found for any article of weaith, 
there is just as truly an increase of wealth as if 
the article had increased in quantity. The true 
monetary capital of a community is measured, 
not by its actual coinage or by the amount of its 
actual paper issues, but by the extent of its 
power and the power of its members to coin and 
issue. A man who has one hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of machinery upon which he can 
issue and float tifty thousand dollars in paper 
has just as much monetary capital before the ia: 
ste as after it. In issuing the paper he simply 
begins to use his wealth in an additional way. 
"Previous to the issue he is in possession of just 
as much monetary wealth, but it is lying idto, 
Nevertheless, though Iving idle, iti 


fee any 
Lh 
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influence upon the money-market is as great, or 
nearly as great, as that which it exercises when 
in use. 

This makes it plain that money, all money, is 


actual wealth, and thereby is removed the only 
l. 


obstacle to the conception of money as capita 
Mr. Kuehn may find here the solution of the 
problem which he proposes to Mr. Schilling. 
The ten thousand dollars in bank-notes which | 
he supposes to be issued by the bank to A and 
B was not “created in the twinkling of an eye.” 
It had existed all the time as the monetary wealth 
of Aand B. They simply transferred this mon- 
etary power to the bank by mortgaging their 
property to it, whereupon the bank began to use 
the said monetary power by issuing notes in its 
own name and handing them over to A and B, 
the bank here performing the same service that 
ix performed by the registry of deeds office in 
the case of land transfers, — that of making the 
title more secure in the eyes of the parties inter- 
ested or liable to become interested. Mr. Kuehn | 
is right in saying that the transaction created no | 
additional wealth, but he is wrong in thinking 
that the wealth previously existing in the hands 
of A and B was not in part monetary wealth, | 
and therefore capital. Mr. Schilling, on the | 
other hand, is right in maintaining that money | 
ix capital, but he is wrong in repiying to Mr. 
Kuehn that the bank parted with ten thousand 
dollars, for this is contrary to Mr. Kuehn’s hy- 
pothesis, which was that the bank did not have | 
any paper in its safe, but issued the paper | 
against the mortgages, without whieh iż could | 
net nave made any issue. | 
Money, then, is éapital. The principal cause 
of existing social injustices lies in the fact that 
this capital, through chicanery and for purposes 
of fraud, has been limited in amount, aud given 
an artificial value, by arbitrarily and tyrannically 
forbidding every species of wealth, except gold 
and, to some extent, silver, to exercise its natu- 
ral and legitimate monetary function. These in- 
justices can only be wiped out by the liberation | 
or virtual re-creation of all this capital through 
the demonetization of goid and silver, or — what 
is the same thing —the monetization of all 
wealth. T. 








When Is It “Mean” to Strike? 


The recent railroad strikes in the United 
States, as well as the strike of the Lancashire 
cotton-spinners, are no longer matters of much 
interest to the general public, but to the irrepres- 
sible would-be ‘‘labor-reformer” who battens 
on them and to the parties directly concerned 
they are still affairs of considerable importance. 
My justification, therefore, for my animadver- 
sion and present reference to the topic lies in the 
fact that there are some people still interested, 
and in the following editorial utterance of the 
New York “ Evening Post”: 
if our American laborers would seek the advice ot | 
competent men, would cease to take mean advantages 
(as by strikes during the World’s Fair, for example), 
would pay some regard to the capitalist and his right 
to a profit, and in general would act like sensible men 
in Gemending only what on examination should prove 
to be just, they would tara public opinion a long way | 
in their We might then in time cease to rogard 
a labor union zs a terror and a menace to all business. 
! 


favor, 
_ This eminently proper advice to workingmen 
is perfectly worthy of Mr. Godkin. I can we!’ 
imagine that a labor union is ‘‘a terror and a 
menace” to the business of the editor of the 
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“ Post.” Public opinion, every one knows, is 
fickle. It cannot be coaxed or cajoled or even 
induced by entreaty to look with favor upor. the 
cause of any organization or body of people that 
does not pay some regard to the capitalist’s 
“right to a profit.” This profit, this share of 
the laborers’ product which capitalists are able 
to take but do not earn, is a fetich to which pub- 
lie opinion, ever supple of the knee, gracefully 


gives homage. 
monished to ‘‘ pay some regard” to the theft, 
made possible and abexted by legal restrictions, 
of a part of its product, in order that it may ob- 
tain a modicum of the hypocrisy of subservient 
public opinion. What insolence! But I do not 
apprehend that this cher ningly seductive coun- 
sel will be very generally heeded by those to 
whom it is teraered; I should be inclined to 
opine, rather, that the ‘* Post’s” proposal will 


And labor is patronizingly ad- 


be, quite sersibly, treated with the prefcandsst | 


contempt. 


But the most sententiows pusillanimity is con- į 


tained in the ‘‘ Post’s” suggestion that laborers 


“cease to take mean advantages (as by strikes 
during the World’s Fair, for example).” 
does this amount to? 


striking, Why is such an advantage a‘‘ mean ” 
D A D 


i one when it is obtained without the use of inva- 
| sive force or without any volition whatever of | 
That there is anything ‘‘ mean” | 


the strikers? 
about strikes (otherwise defensible) during the 
World’s Fair is all nonsense. ‘i'o claim that 


there is is to assume that men are under obliga- | 


If they | 


tion to work during the World’s Fair. 
are, to whom are they under obligation? Mani- 
festly ty nobody to whom they are not bound by 
contract. If, then, a man is bound to work at 
one time no more than at another, why should 
he not take advantage of this inconvenience of 


his employer or make use of this contingency | 


to better his condition? His doi:g so simply 


i shows that he is exercising ordinary common 


sense; it is not even evidence of extraordinary 
sagacity. 
until his employer could easily dispense with his 


labor could be considered as nothing but a num- | 


bb 


skull. It is plain, therefore, that the ‘‘ Post’s 
gentle reproof of the World’s Fair striker will, 


if the latter is still in possession of his normal | 


mental faculties and is naturally only half as 
idiotic as the editor of the ‘*‘ Post” presumes 
him to be, fall upon deaf ears. c. 


L. S. 
Differing Concepts of Capital. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 
Why do our friends Trinkaus and Schilling persist in 
disputing about the correct meaning of the term “ capi- 


tal” and as to whether money is or is not capital. They 
should know by this time that the word ‘capital is 


A man who would postpone striking | 





popularly used, not for a single definite notion, but for 


quite s number of heterogeneous concepts. For this | 


reason almost every writer on economics essays a defi- 
nition that will embrace under one head those various 
meanings. The confusion is due to the attempt of ex- 
plainins ihe economic cause of interese without giving 
the true explanation. 

The only possible reason for separating wealth into 
two “lasses —. wealth pure and simple on the one hand, 
-al er pital on the other —is the observed phenomenor 
th + some wealth on certain conditions can return a per- 
sistent invonic to its owner, This is the basis of Adam 
Smith’s definition. But, since the attempt has been 
made to trace interesi to the assistance of wealth in pro- 
duction, the detiniuion has been modified to embrace 
those products of labor used for further production. 
There two definitions are heterogeneous. Money is em- 
braced! in Smith's definition and is excluded by Mill's | 


3 
definition. Others bave devised hybrid definitions; 
hence the confusion. It is my opinion that every one 
using the term ‘‘capital” in argument should first tell 
what he means by it and should consistently use it, and 
his opponents should not attempt to force their mesin- 
ing upon him. '  Heeo BiLGRAM. 

PHILADELPHIA, May 9, 1893. 


Whether Money is Capital. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

In your issue of the 8th ult. (No. 266) appears au ar- 
ticle by George Schilling entitled. ‘(Is Not Moncy Cap- 
ital?” in criticism of some words of Mr. Trinkaus. It 
seems to me that, as it now stands and without further 
explication, this article may cause some confusion and 
misunderstanding. 

The difficulty, of course. arises in the use of the word 
“‘vapital.” This word is the source of so much error 
znd mystification that in any discussion in which it is 
of importance some definite meaning should first be as- 
signed to it,—and carefully adhered to throughout. 
4s exemplification: in the second paragraph, afier 
speaking of “capital and other kinds of wealth,” Dir. 
Sc:iting says that money exchanges itself for capital 
because it is “actual labor performed — wealth,” im- 
plying that money is not of that kind of wealth which 


i is capital, but or some “ther kind; yet the raison d'étre 
; of the article is to prove that money ¢s capital. 
What | 
Simply that laborers | 


3 p ; | less in coöperation with labor and money?” 
should not strike when anything cau be gained by | i : ` 


Again, 
in the third paragrapa, it is asked: ‘‘ Could anv of these 
(ù. e., plant of manufacture) add anything to wealth un- 
Obviously 
the answer is not *' no,” as Mr. Schilling would assert, 
but “yes.” Moncy is not essential to the production 
of wealth, though under certain societary forms it "may 
be of the utmost importance. Production and its con- 
comitant consumption might be carried on by direct 
barter, or in some such way as the Communists advo- 
cate, or Edward Bellamy in his ~ Looking Back ward.” 

The economists say that the capital of a community 
consists of its accumulated savings, — i. e., the total 
wealth of the country at any given moment: their sub- 
sequent confusions and departures from this meanjng 
may pass unnoticed as perhaps unintentional. 

Now, at any given moment, of the total uncoxnsumed 


i products of past labor, part is dircetly productive, — 
i e. g., factories, machinery, etc., used in transforming or 


working upon raw material, —and the rest only indi- 
rectly productive, as, for example, food, clothing, 
shelter, and other necessities or luxuries, partially 
transformed raw material, and wealth used in the busi- 
nesses of distribution (railways, roads, canals, shops, 
warehouses, carts, etc., sad gold and silver), in the pro- 
fessions, and in other trades rendering services only. 
All the produce of a country is produced by manufac- 
turers and agriculturists with the aid of directly pro- 
ductive capital, and part of this produce goes to support. 
men who render services only, by the aid cf indirectly 
roductive capital. 

Hence by this definition muucy (va gold and silver 
or actual wealth) is capiial, albeit of tbe indirectly pro- 
ductive kind. But it must nui be forgotten that this 
distributive function of facilitating and rendering equit.- 
able aid decisive to a close approximation the exchange 
of commodities and services, and of enabling a man to 


; deter his claims for wealth on the community in a con- 


venient and practically undepreciating form, may be 


| equally well, nay, as we believe, very much better, per- 


formed (as it is in part today) by paper instruments, 
suitably guaranteed at their face value. Gold and sil- 
ver, though actual wealth, are chiefiy desired, not for 
themselves, but because of their powers as go betweens 
in the exchange of commodities and services. The fact 
that the balancing of debits and credits is performed 
large!; by une or two specially chosen commodities, 
while it partially is and might wholly be performed by 
means of book-accounts and paper-credits, is responsi. 
ble for the confusion that obtains as to the nature of 
money. 

Of course in the case of money which is not of itself 
actual wealth, bui only currently accepted claims upon 
wealth, the term “capital” obviously cannot accurately 
be applied to it: an order for produce is not of the same 
nature as the produce itself, Lence money of that kind 
which we believe to be the best, and whish we hope to 
establish universally, is ret capital. 

Finally, it is suggested that it would obviate much 
confusion if (1) a new name were found for the particu. 
lar designation of ‘ produce directly devoted tò pre: | 
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duction”; (2) the word ‘‘ capital,” in its application to 
individuals only und not the community at large, were 
used in its popular sense to denote wealth of any kind 
used in business (, e., in direct production, or for di- 
reetly commanding: or aiding labor in the performance 
of marketable services): food, clothing, domestic and 
personal comforts, and the like are only usefully con- 
sidered ag capital when considering the tetal capital of 
a community; and lastly, (3) if money, unless coin 
money, were denominated ‘money capital,” to distin- 
wuish it from the capital which it is its function to en- 
able to pass from hand to hand. Much of what is called 
‘capital’ today consists of credits only, and is properly 
“money-capital” (or better, perhaps, credit-capita)). 
Yours very sincerely, 

A. E., PORTER. 

PapnpixNGTON, LONDON, ENGLAND, May 7, 1898. 


Money is Capital. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

In Liberty of May 6 (No. 370) Mr. Trinkaus supports 
» statement made by himselt previously that money is 
not capital, and also restates the opinion that only that 
is capital which aids in the production of useful sub- 
stances, This definition, if true, may be said to settle 
the question; but is it trae? If true, it limits the ap- 
plication of the term capital, restricting it to tools or 
fixed capital and excluding materials cr circulating cap- 
ital; it virtually declares that plant is capital, but that 
stock is not capital.* 

Most instructive, but rather disappointing, is Words- 
worth Donisthorpe’s investigation of capital in ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples of Plutology” (Williams & Norgate, London, 
1876), He concludes that ‘capital is that the value of 
which is de to the value of its products.” For one 
thing, this will probably be held to agree with Mr. 
Trinkaus’s view, becausc, as the list of illustrative 
cernmodities enumerated by Mr. Donisthorpe does not 
include say boots on the shelf of a bovt-retailer await- 
ing sale, it likewise excludes gold held for sale or, as it 
is called, in circulation, this conclusion would be en- 
forced by the special case of a casket of diamonds cat 
and polished. which is expressly excluded from the 
classification of capital without consideration as to 
whether held for sale ur held for consumption. But 
there is another aspect of Mr. Donisthorpe’s definition 
rom which it might be held to include all wealth, Le- 
cume the value of all commodities ie iz a vey true 
sense due to the value of their product. --namety, plea- 
sure, — and some such duravie products as diamonds 
and gold may be said to yield this final of all products 
curing a very long period as they slowly wear away or 
are lost. This is not such a metaphysical nor such an 
unnecccsery refinement as may at first sight be sup- 
nosed. A currency “reformer ” of some pretension ob- 
jected to a standard economist including the housemaid 
who placed coal upon the fire in the class of producers 
side by side with the collier who hewed the coal, but, 
when it is taken into account that the consumer con- 
sumes warmth and not coal, the accuracy of the classi- 
fication becomes apparent. A bicycle, to take a further 
i'lustration, may be used ‘‘for pleasure,” in which case 
it is being directly consumed, or it may be used ‘‘in 
business,” when its value would be due to the value of 
its product, if any, — that is to say, to the distribution 
of commodities either in a finished or in an unfinished 
state, in which latter case the distribution would be a 
subsidiary process in their course of production. Mr. 
Donisthorpe exemplifies the difficulty of separating 
commodities into the classes of tcois and materials. 
His hints upon this difficulty seem to imply that he re- 
gards the distinction as arbitrary and worthless. From 
his treatment of this part of the subject he would seem 
to admit that raw or component materials were capital, 
and it would therefore appear unsound to exclude them 
when finished. Thus diamonds uncut and unpolished 
would seem to fall in with his definition as capital. 
Why, ther, should the combination of the raw diamond 
with the process of grinding and polishing vanish from 
the class so soon as its value is directly ascertained by 
its utility, instead of indirectly from its deferred util- 
ity when combined in a subsequently arising commod- 
ity, — the finished article. 

If these considerations are valid, they would seem to 
lead to a very different conception of capital from that 


*Just the reverse. surely. Money and wheelbarrows fall under the 
head of tuols.~- Wordeworth Lontsthorpe. 
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generally edonted, if the term is worth retention at all. | 
The facior common to all the cases of capital. if this 
term does inchide the casket of diamonds so long as it 
is found amongst the stock of the jeweler, appears to 
be the commercial one of being more or less directly in ! 
the market for exchange either in itself or in its pro- | 
ducts. The defect of such a view would be that the | 
implements and stock of an isolated but industrious in- 
dividual would be excluded. If this be regarded as a 
fatal defect, there vould secem to be no room for any 
other conclusion than that all wealth is capital, or that | 
implements alone are properly thus described, — ignor- 
ing or denying the extreme difficulty of discriminating 
between tools and materials. s 

Of the two the former seems the more tenable view. 
In any case it ought never to be forgotten that gold is 
a useful material, and that, even when it is coined, it 
is practically in the raw state and is simply a part of 
the stock in-trade of the world in general so long as it 
is not taken over for consumption by the holder; and 
further that, even when held for consumption, its util- 
ity is so prolonged that its mere presence in quantity 
exercises a forse upon the markets which may be liber- 
ated if the store of metal pass into the hands of a person 
more desirous of other pleasures than of those which 
the wearing of gold can confer. In dire famine gold 
pleasure has to be surrendered for food pleasure, and, 
suvuid ibe famine be extreme, the prospect of gold plea- 
sure, either for the holder himself or for others to wkom 
he may look to offer it in exchange, falls to nil, prices 
become infinite, and gold ceases io oc valuable. In all 
other circumstances gold is as truly capital as wheat, 
and possibly as tryfy as ships, ploughs, lathes, looms. 


78 HARROGATE Roan, Lees, ENGLAND, May 19, 1893. 
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A Question Not Worth Answering. | 
IN REPLY TO J. GREEVE FISLER. 

To the four cardixs! vices I would add a fifth, — hair- 
splitting. 

A peach ty never gathered ripe, you say; it is either 
under-ripe or over-ripe. Very likely; and yet we know 
Une Gidierence between what we call a ripe peach and a 
thessour or a little green peach the size of an olive. 
Practicallv the word ‘‘ripe” serves a purpose. 

Again, above my head hangs a luscious peach, — say 
about ten feet above. In order to reach it, I must go 
auw ie house, bring out a chair, stand on it, and reach 
out my hand. I value my efforts at something. There- 
fore, you say, that peach is not directly enjoyable; it is 
capital. Very likeiy again. Here is a rhubarb pie, so 
sour that no one will touch it. By the addition of a 
farthing’s-worth of sugar, it becomes delicious. There- 
fore, you say, it is capital, and not directly-enjoysble 
wealth. Possibly; but consider the proportion. I say 
that directly-enjoyable wealth (fruenda) and capital 
shade off one into another gradually and impercepti- 
bly, just as a peach becomes ripe and then over-ripe. 

I eat the peach, and F volant the stone. There I have 
a potential peach-tree loaac? with peaches. But the 
enjoyment of that stone is dei: rred and doubtful. If 
it is wealth, it is certainly capita: Much more of value 
must be added to it from the env.°onment than a thou- 
sand times its own value. 

Your instance of boots on a shelf ‘or sale is similar to 
the above. You may call them capitsl, if you like. If 
they were on the top of the Himalayzs, I should call 
them capital; because the value to be ada`d before they 
became fruenda would be considerable, in pvoportion to 
their own value. 

As to whether gold-money is capital, the answer 
turns upon the further question: Would the value of 
gold fall perceptibly — considerably — if gold were de- 
monetized by international convention, or by the dis- 
covery of a more suitable medium, or otherwise? I 
think not. If not, then gold is not capital. If it fell, 
it would show that its value had been dependent on the 
demand for it as an instrument of transport, like wheel- 
burrows, — as a kind of fixed capital (or tool) for facili- 
tating exchange, —?. e., transport. On the whole, I 
should say, the question is not worth answering any 
more than my former question whether a sour rhubarb 
pie is capital or not. Whether or no, both commodities 
approximate 80 closely to fruenda that for practicai pur- 
poses we may regard them as such; just as we regard 
a peach as ripe which requires another half-hour’s sun- 
shine. Between a plough and a sirloin of beef there is 
a great gulf fixed, which all can recognize; between a 
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raw sirloin and a roast one the gulf is much narrower. 
between a roast sirloin in the kitchen and a roast sirloin 
on the dining-room table it is still narrower. Those 
who are fond of hair-splitting can point out that the 
joint on the table still requires carving and distribut- 
ing. So it does, but what of it? 

As [ have always held, if the word capital is worth 
having, it is worth using for practical purposes. We 
really do not want to know how meny angels could 
stand on the point of a needle, or when a chair ceases 
to be a cbair. If you break off one leg, is it a chair? 
If four legs? If yon break the back off and the four 
legs and knock the bottom out, is it still a chair? Very 
interesting, no doubt; but I have no time to pursue the 
inquiry. 

But capital, as I use the term, has a meaning and a 
practical utility. Every country has a stock of wealth. 
Part of this wealth exists in the form-of fruenda, avail- 
able for the immediate consumption of the population. 
The rest requires te be mixed or combined with other 
wealth, from which combination will result mere fru- 
enda available for future consumption. This 1 call 
capital. Still I recognize that it would be a mockery 
to describe as capital some things which logically fall 
into that category; such as the nut which has to be 
broken into, or the bicycle which may be used for dis- 
tribution (7. e., production), but the price of which is 
determined by the demand for bicycles as a means of 
direct gratification. i 

The greater the proportion which cital beara tè 
Sruenda, the richer, other things equal, the country is. 

WORDSWORTH DONISTHORPE. 


Altgeld. 


No, nor yet is the breed of brave men ended, 
Nor all our trusted bought and sold like swine! 
Altgeld, methinks this ringing deed of thine 
Approves thee hero of the Right defended. 
So far as one man may, thou hast amended 
Chicago’s shame, and Liberty shall twine 
Upon thy brows her laurels for a sign 
And Justice hold thy loyalty commended. 


Most fine and fearless this, for very well 
’T was known to thee that Politics holds hell 
Of endless hate when men like thee rebel, 


O beauteous opportunity thee lent, 
To loose the locks of foul imprisonment: 
‘*Behold, © world, these men are innocent!” 
J. Wm. Lloyd. 


Is the title of the new 768 page work 
prepared by J. Alexander Koones, LL.B., member of 
the New York Bar. 

It enables every man and woman to be their own iaw- 


yer. It teaches what are your rights and how to main- 
tain them. When to begin a law suit and when to shun 
one. It contains the useful information every business 


man needs in every State in the Union. It contains bus- 
iness forms of every variety uscful to the lawyer as well 
as to all who have legal business to transact. 

Inclose two dollars for a copy, or inclose two-cent 
postage stamp for a table of contents and terms to 
agents. Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
385 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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A BRIEF SKETCH OF HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
By GEORGE SCHUMM. 


In THE FREETHINKERS’ MAGAZINE for July, 
together with a full-page portrait. Single copies, 2 
cents. Address: 
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